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The Constructive Conference in Training 
Salesmen and Salesmanagers* 


By E. W. Barnuart, Chief, Commercial Education Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


FOR several years the Federal Board for Vocational Education has been 

cooperating with national commercial trade associations in planning edu- 
cational programs. In the cases of the National Association of Retail Grocers 
and of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers the programs were 
planned for the store owners and managers engaged in the business repre- 
sented by these associations ; in the case of the Laundryowners National As- 
sociation the program was primarily for the salesmen and salesmanagers em- 
ployed in the laundry business by the members of the association. 

One of the responsibilities of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
is to make studies and investigations to aid in giving instruction in commerce 
and commercial pursuits. Cooperation between the Federal Board and a na- 
tion-wide commercial association has been found to be one of the most effec- 
tive ways for promoting and establishing on a firm basis efficient educational 
programs suitable for men employed in the occupations represented by the 
association. Cooperation with these national trade associations has resulted 
in widening the scope of organized vocational commercial education in this 
country, so the Federal Board has been making a contribution to the advance- 
ment of vocational education by assisting in planning and promoting these 
programs. 

However, the Federal Board does not have reliable nor comprehensive 
information about the conditions in all businesses sufficient to be used as the 
basis for an effective vocational education program for any and every occu- 
pation to be found in this country today. We believe that only those men em- 
ployed in an occupation can furnish accurate information about the general 
conditions in the occupation and about the specific information essential in 
outlining an educational program. The Federal Board undertakes to act only 
as a central service bureau by contributing the services of its technical ex- 
perts to aid the leaders in a business to make the analyses and plans necessary 





*This and the following paper were presented at the Round Table Conference on Training 
Salesmen held at Cincinnati, April 5, 1929. 
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in organizing and promoting an educational program for men employed in a 
specific vocation. 

Our first productive step in planning an educational program for an 
organization has been a series of conferences with a committee from that 
organization. This committee is expected to include experienced leaders and 
practitioners entirely competent to supply the information needed in making 
a comprehensive, reliable analysis of trade conditions and operating practices 
which will embody the best operating and managing standards known and 
used in the occupation. These analyses are made by the technical consult- 
ants on the staff of the Board by applying the suction pump to the committee 
and subjecting their answers to a careful scrutiny in order to select the most 
significant facts and reliable conclusions. These meetings are examples of 
the constructive conferences in which stimulated, directed group-thinking 
results in the committee discovering, agreeing upon, and formulating such 
conclusions as: 

1. The fundamental factors which must be considered in planning the 

program under consideration ; 

2. An analysis of the specific educational needs of the men in the occu- 

pation for whom the program is being planned ; 

3. An analysis of the specific difficulty points which competent workers 

must be able to overcome successfully, and 

4. A compilation of the most effective practices, procedures and stand- 

ards used by the most competent men in the occupation. 

On the basis of the conclusions reached by the committee, the Federal 
Board prepares its recommendations for a program and, if required, outlines 
a sample of the kind of instructional material which the conferences have 
shown is needed. Later, at appropriate times, the Federal Board cooperates 
in promoting the program, especially in developing cooperative relations with 
the public school authorities whenever such cooperation seems to be useful 
in promoting the program, 

In the organization of an educational program for trade associations, 
we have met many of the same problems that educational directors of large 
sales organizations have faced in planning their nation-wide programs. I 
therefore hope that this summary of some of the lessons we have learned 
from our experience with these programs will be of value to the men who 
are directing educational programs for large sales organizations. 

The factors we had to consider in framing these programs I have 
grouped under the four following classifications : 

1. Organization factors, 

2. Human factors, 

3. Educational factors, and 

4. Factors in the selection and training of leaders or instructors. 
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I. Program Organization Factors 


All the programs which the Federal Board has outlined for trade asso- 
ciations have been constructed to fit the specific conditions of the trade 
group which the program was to benefit. Some of the controlling operating 
factors are familiar to men who are directing educational programs for large 
organizations. Thus, the country-wide dispersion of the membership of these 
associations has made necessary a completely decentralized program of local 
classes. Since the men to be benefited by the program are employed during 
the day all the groups have had to meet in the evening. As only a few of 
the local associations have suitable meeting quarters, these groups have had 
to meet in such places as could be found, regardless of the suitability of 
the place for teaching purposes. Only a little promotional effort could be 
expected from either the national association or any cooperating local agency. 
Further, the public schools could not be counted on to cooperate in any 
effective way. Hence, active local interest resulting in the formation of a 
conference group could be expected only when some energetic member of a 
local association assumed leadership by trying to start a conference in his 
community. 


The most difficult organization factor was inherent in the voluntary 
nature of trade association membership. The attendance at meetings had 
to be won and held by the intrinsic value of the program to the men. There 
was no possibility of ordering the grocers in San Diego or the retail meat 
dealers in New York or the laundry managers in any city in the United 
States to meet for a trade improvement conference. On the contrary, imme- 
diate returns to the men in large sales or profits from their investment of 
time had to be shown at the very first meeting. Consequently, the produc- 
tive value of the program had to be so apparent that the men would be 
loathe to go at the end of their first session and would be in a hurry to 
meet again because the meeting had been worth just that much to them. 
In other words, the program at every session had to show the way to 
larger sales or increased profits. Since the members of a local association 
have to pay all the expenses incurred in conducting the meetings, immediate 
valuable returns to them from the first session are imperative. Further, this 
first session must show by actual demonstration that every session will be 
worthwhile—mere promises of short cuts to increased profits could not be 
counted upon to pull enrollment fees from the pockets of tradesmen. Other- 
wise these men, shrewd business men that they were, could not be induced 
to pay their good money and agree to spend part of their leisure time in classes 
just for the prestige which might come from participation in an educational 


program. 
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II. Human Factors 


Our conferences with trade association committees have revealed certain 
dominant human characteristics to which we have had to give great weight 
in planning these programs. 

The first characteristic factor to be considered arises from the fact that 
the men to be reached by these programs were all experienced tradesmen, for 
none of the programs at the outset were planned for inexperienced beginners. 
Consequently, the program had to be organized and conducted in such a way 
as to appeal to adults who had been conducting stores or managing salesmen 
for many years. While many of these men may realize that their manage- 
ment practices are not the best in the world, still practically all of them are 
certain that their practices are well suited to their particular situation, for 
they believe that certain peculiarities of their trade or business have to be 
given great weight. Further, most of these men have learned their manage- 
ment practices in the school of experience. By deliberate imitation and 
adaptation of the practices of apparently successful men and by unconscious 
reconstruction of these practices, they have built up a working code of prac- 
tices, policies, and methods which seems effective to them. As a result, most of 
these men have acquired the established methods, practices, principles, likings 
and feelings to be found among their trade associates on whatever level in 
their trade or business they operate. These accepted practices they often fol- 
low blindly and habitually. Indeed, these practices have become a pattern of 
conduct in which the men have great confidence and which they never ques- 
tion or analyze to discover either poor practices or leads to more effective 
procedures. 

The second human factor was that these men are not abstract thinkers. 
They are accustomed to think only in the concrete terms of their daily ac- 
tivities. They prefer to think of people in action rather than of principles 
of effective action. Indeed, because of their desire to talk about people 
rather than about principles, our experience has led us to believe that these 
men are invariably higher in social intelligence than in abstract or symbolical 
intelligence. In our conferences, when the application of an abstract state- 
ment of business principles’ has been put up for discussion, we usually get no 
response. As an illustration, one day I asked a group of grocerymen: “In 
managing your complaints, do you go on the theory that the customer is 
always right?” For some time there was no answer. Finally, one of the most 
responsive men volunteered: “I want to tell you about an experience with a 
customer I once had. It was back—let me see—in 1913, in July. Yes, just 
after our wedding anniversary. You fellows all remember that hot summer. 
A customer came in who, ...... etc.” He then told in great detail about 
a customer’s complaint and just how he handled it. The story did involve 
the principle about which the group had been asked, but no reference to 
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that principle was made in this story. The first story suggested a similar 
experience to one of the other men. This story suggested another, and for 
more than an hour there was a rapid succession of concrete instances of 
how these men handled complaints, but during all that time no one mentioned 
anything at all about the principle which they had been asked to discuss. 

Indeed, it is practically impossible to get these men to discuss abstract 
principles. Their thinking stops with concrete illustrations of people in 
action. They invariably see life, selling and store management as activities, 
especially social activities wherein one individual deals with another individual, 
rather than as illustrating general principles of store management or of sales- 
manship. Indeed, they often are surprised when their stories are interpreted 
in terms of general business or social principles; but they are quite acute 
in criticizing some of these interpretations or generalizations. This tendency 
to be socially concrete-minded seems to be a characteristic of all good sales- 
men and salesmanagers. 

The third important characteristic we have had to consider is that these 
men are not readers of trade literature, especially of general articles of books 
about the principles of selling, or sales management, or of store management. 
Not that these men do not subscribe to trade papers or read some of the 
articles in them. They read, or retain from their reading, only those interest- 
ing items which deal with people. They seem to avoid, or do not recall, the 
abstract statements of general principles which they have to translate into 
their own activities before the meaning of the article is clear to them. 

Indeed, if the bulk of the retailers and the salesmen of this country were 
readers of books on business and were able to translate the abstract general 
statements found in trade literature into the working activities of their daily 
life, there would be little need for formally organized educational programs 
for these men. The refusal of these men to read trade literature in their 
own field and their inability to translate abstract statements into their own 
activities, explains why the large amount of superior practices in merchan- 
dising, store management, salesmanship, and sales management which has 
been accumulated and published so extensively in the past few years in this 
country has not permeated to the lower levels of our distributing system. 
Indeed, the major problems of any educational program apparently should 
aim to center in translating the abstract principles of effective management 
and selling back into the concrete activities from which the abstractions were 
made. Only when this is done can the men to be benefited by an educational 
program follow these principles or adapt them to the needs of their situations. 
In other words, one of the major functions of an educational program is to 
serve as a translator of established business principles into terms of doing 
activities for salesmen and lower-level managers. 

As an application of this characteristic of these men, I would like to 
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suggest the modification of a remark recently heard. A salesmanager told 
how he talked to salesmen in trying to arouse them to go out and work 
harder in order to earn more money. Now, in my experience, money is a 
very general term. To be urged to work harder to earn more money is not 
nearly so effective with most salesmen as to be aroused to want a specific article 
which they can get only through harder work—a fine car, or a particular more 
expensive suit of the made-to-order type, or a fine home in a special neigh- 
borhood, or membership in a certain social club, or certain named things for 
his wife and family. These are the definite concrete things which men want, 
especially socially-minded men. So I would suggest that when salesmanagers 
are pepping up salesmen, they should not talk of dollars and cents, but rather 
talk of what dollars and cents will buy for the salesmen. In other words, 
find out the salesman’s particular, immediate, specific life wants and talk to 
him about the joy from having these specific things on which he has set his 
heart, or on which one can help him set his heart. Salesmen who want things 
hard enough will work hard enough to get them. Indeed, very often the 
most effective sales-effort appeal is constant talking to arouse concrete desires 
which only immediate greater sales effort can gratify, 


The fourth major characteristic agreed upon at our conferences was 
that tradesmen, salesmanagers, and salesmen are not accustomed to thinking 
of schools or classrooms as being of value to business men. When the 
word school or class is used these men tend to recall the days when they sat 
in a schoolroom and tried to answer the questions the teacher asked about 
what they had read in a textbook. Business men tend to think that all organ- 
ized educational procedures are for youths and are based upon a teacher who 
talks, assigns lessons in textbooks, asks questions, and then at some time 
gives an examination. Further, the word school suggests a teacher who is to 
be accepted as an authority on a subject; hence, the learners under him are 
to do what he tells them. This relationship of master and learner or pupil 
is not acceptable to most adults who are experienced in selling or managing. 
Last, but probably most important, is the feeling of mental inferiority which 
the words school and class recall to most men—a legitimate carryover from 
childhood school days, especially for boys who did not do especially well 
in abstract school studies. It seems almost needless to point out that there 
is a connection between the inability of these men to do much abstract think- 
ing and their probable frequent discontent when in the public schools where 
their special social abilities were not likely to be highly rewarded in the formal 
kinds of schools these men attended. 

As a matter of fact, we have learned not to use the word school and 
especially not the word class. Even the word education is to be kept in the 
background as much as possible. All of these words arouse in many men 
an attitude of mind which is unfavorable for learning on the part of adults, 
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especially for those who are somewhat conscious of a lack of much formal 
schooling. Further, those men who are well schooled are often quite likely to 
feel superior when in a class under an inexperienced teacher unless the learn- 
ing exercises are extremely well conducted. 

The fifth characteristic of the men for whom our programs were planned 
was their expressed willingness to learn, even though the members of the 
committee admitted it was difficult to get most of these men to make any 
significant changes in their methods of doing business. The members of our 
conference committee agreed that the belief of the average manager or sales- 
man, that few others can tell him how to do his work, does not mean that 
he will not learn at every opportunity. Each of these store managers and 
salesmen is quite conscious of the very limited experience he has had and is 
willing to learn and to use any practices which are consistent with his own 
past experiences. However, there is little or no hope of getting any of these 
men to do much which is so entirely new as to be unlike anything he has 
been doing. Further, for each individual, his own business and social atti- 
tudes and mental capacity, as well as the amount and kind of knowledge 
about business and social practices which he has are decisive factors in de- 
termining how he will react to new ideas. Hence, whatever new practices 
any of these men can be brought to use must be such as that man’s own 
experience justifies and makes seem resultful to him in his own special busi- 
ness situation. Consequently, any effective educational program needs to be 
so organized and conducted as to recognize and build upon the past expe- 
riences and present attitudes of each man as an individual whom the program 
is to improve, since our experience has shown this is the only effective avenue 
to follow in order to bring about the adoption of new practices by an indi- 
vidual, 

In the case of some of the members of these trade associations, their 
willingness to learn was intensified by a consciousness of an acute need for 
knowing more about merchandising and selling practices. New forms of 
competition such as the chain food-stores directed by clever, aggressive mer- 
chandisers and advertisers threatened a crisis which the past experience of 
these retailers seemed to leave them unable to avert. Indeed the leaders in 
these associations admitted that many of the independent food retailers were 
doomed unless they learned how to manage their stores more efficiently. 


In order to utilize this need, an analysis of store-and-sales-managerial 
difficulties was made with the aid of the committee. So many ways of meet- 
ing these difficulties were developed when a compilation of the most effective 
practices, procedures, and standards used by successful store and sales man- 
agers was made that it was apparent that a highly serviceable educational 
program for the average retailer and salesmanager could be developed. How- 
ever, it was realized that the program had to be organized so as to enable 
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any group to begin with the particular problems which the members felt 
were most pressing in their situation. In other words, a sequence of learn- 
ing points based upon the felt needs and immediate business interests of the 
learners rather than upon abstract principles of store and sales management 
had to be an essential characteristic of a successful program. 


III. Educational Factors 


The value of an educational program to the men in their associations, 
the committees with which we worked were unanimous in agreeing, depended 
upon both the willingness and ability of the men participating to use in the 
daily conduct of their stores and sales forces the methods and practices of 
the most successful managers which the course would include. That is, to 
benefit from the program, the members would have to use effectually new 
practices and procedures in the conduct of their own business. They would 
have to stop doing some of the things they had been doing for years and 
begin to do some things they had never done before. Hence, the program 
to be effective would have to be such as to bring about a change in the man- 
agement conduct of these men—develop some new managerial habits and 
replace some old managerial habits. The program, therefore, had to be so 
planned and conducted as to contribute as much as possible to the bringing 
about of changes in the business conduct of the men participating. 


As has been previously indicated, the committees agreed that the men 
who needed to benefit from an educational program were the men who were 
conducting their businesses in ways determined by their past experience. In 
general, these men worked in habitual ways, established patterns of conduct 
determined how they talked to old customers, to new customers, to their 
salesmen and to the representatives of jobbing and wholesaling agencies; 
how they kept their accounts; how they looked at their business; and how 
they planned and managed. 

As an illustration, one of the members of an association conducted a 
small grocery business which was feeling the effects of chain store compe- 
tition. The conference disclosed that the floor of his store was two steps 
above the street and that the main door was quite narrow so that entrance 
to the store was difficult to elderly people and impossible for mothers with 
baby carriages. This grocer had managed that store for almost twenty years 
and yet in all that time had never realized that the two steps and narrow door 
caused some people to prefer to go to other stores. He was so habituated 
to that entrance that it took some discussion to awaken him to a realization 
that the steps and narrow door were a handicap to his business; for he 
thought others would find no more difficulty in entering than he did. Though 
there were four chain stores in the same block with this man’s store, all 
having their floors on the street level and very. wide doors, still this manager 
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had never noticed these advantages nor any one of a half-dozen similar 
superior conveniences in the layout of his competitors’ stores. These are but 
a few examples of hundreds that can be cited to show that any man is at any 
time controlled largely by his accustomed habits or patterns of seeing, doing, 
saying, and thinking, as determined by the past experience and satisfactory 
activities. 

Organized education for men already experienced in the practice of an 
occupation has as a major goal—indeed, the only goal according to some 
thinkers—the bringing about of changes in conduct. In the programs we 
have been planning, we have taken changes in conduct as our key objective 
and have tried to develop the teaching procedures which will be most effective 
for this purpose with a group of men. Thus, our programs have had two 
major limitations: one was that the objective was to bring about changes in 
the store and sales management conduct of experienced business men; the 
other was that the men would have to be instructed only in groups, for any 
kind of personal, individual instruction or showing was financially out of 
the question. 


For group instruction the giving of information by means of lectures, 
or by inspirational talks, or by readings with discussions and quizzes is the 
most commonly used teaching method. However, this method is the most 
ineffective so far as changing conduct is concerned. Psychologists have 
shown that under the most favorable conditions only approximately 25 per 
cent of the items included in a reading or lecture can be recalled within 
twenty-four hours. With the lapse of time, the number of items retained 
grows smaller. The accuracy of the recollection of the items also grows less 
with the passage of time. Consequently, after a group of men have listened 
to a lecture or business sermon, very few of the points included in the lec- 
ture are recalled next day, and often by the time their work requires the 
use of some of these ideas, the passing of time has wiped out the recollection 
of the idea or has altered it into something entirely different. 

The great gap between knowing and doing is another characteristic in- 
efficiency of the information-giving process. As the poet reminds us, 


“If to do were as easy as to know what to do, 
Chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ palaces.” 


I want to make the significance of this point more impressive by using an 
actual example. A certain book (How to Win an Argument, by R. C. 
Borden & A. C. Bussey, Harper & Bros., 1926) lays down the six funda- 
mental rules for success when talking with people. Now, I know these six 
rules. I believe in them. But I do not practice them. Why? Because I 
have patterns of conduct or habits which control me when I am talking with 
people. My patterns and habits were established many years before I heard 
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these good rules. I often wish that I followed these six good rules more suc- 
cessfully, but I cannot say that even to this day my conduct has been notice- 
ably changed by my knowledge of the wording of these rules. In other 
words, these rules are hardly more than word-ideas to me, even though I 
think they are good word-ideas. 

This illustration may not seem necessary, for we all know that telling 
or knowing does not mean doing. Indeed, activities are changed little by 
information. For the most part, the ideas presented in any lecture are but 
word-ideas to the audience. The hearers have to translate these word-ideas 
into the actions of their own lives and engage in these new actions until 
they become part of a new conduct pattern before the ideas become effectual 
in changing conduct. Similarly with statements in books—they too must be 
translated into the actions of new conduct to be useful, 

Then, too, practically always the ideas presented in a lecture or a book 
are expressed in general terms so as to apply to as many as possible situa- 
tions known to the audience. Speakers should not tell experiences in too 
great detail, for that makes the talk uninteresting and the speaker seem ego- 
tistical and tiring to those of the audience who cannot follow all these details. 
Consequently, even the best teachers pick out only the high spots and em- 
phasize inferences, impressions, and, often, general abstract statements and 
rules of conduct, without giving the specific items needed to be serviceable 
in particular cases. As has been previously pointed out, the average busi- 
ness man or salesmanager is not especially able in translating general ideas 
of abstract statements of principles into the specific activities of his own life. 
Consequently, that part of any lecture or book which is stated in general 
ideas is largely ineffectual in changing conduct. Hence, it is easy to under- 
stand why the average store or salesmanager is not interested in attending 
lectures or reading books on business subjects, or why the giving of informa- 
tion in general terms to groups of salesmen and retailers brings few or no 
practical results in changing ways of managing or selling. 

Those who think that the only available educational procedures are those 
based upon giving information through lectures or reading assignments may 
wonder what more effective method is available for bringing about a change 
in the business conduct of each individual in a large group without providing 
an individual instructor. The answer to this unvoiced query requires an 
analysis of what causes men to change their conduct—to do or say something 
new or different. 

In general, a business man seeks to get such satisfactions as he can from 
the activities of his daily life. He talks to people to get them to do the things 
he wants done; he shows his salesmen how to do certain things; he makes 
such records or plans as he thinks he needs; he reaches certain thought 
conclusions by his own ways of thinking about a problem. These activities 
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he follows in certain patterns or ways, in order to get whatever amount of 
sales, or profits, or trade esteem he can, and also to gain such satisfaction as 
he can for his efforts. In carrying out his activities he does such things 
only as his past experience has shown him will give the best possible results. 
He may at times try some new method, but this new way is only a variation 
suggested by his own experience. Indeed, he can be expected to do only 
such things as his experience shows him are likely to bring him the satisfaction 


or returns he has been getting. Hence, to get a man to do something he has 
never done before requires : 


1. That he wants the satisfaction (more of an old one—or a new one) 
some new activity may bring him; 

2. That his past experience shows him very clearly that the new activity 
he is considering will result in more satisfaction ; 

3. That he realizes from his past experience that he personally can per- 
form or manage readily the new activity; and 

4. That he feels certain that the satisfaction resulting from the new 
action will be worth the effort it costs him. 


This brief analysis indicates that Patrick Henry spoke for all men 
when he said, “I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that 
is the lamp of experience. I have no way of judging of the future, but by 
the past.” Consequently, we must realize that the only way in which a 
man can be brought to see new satisfactions, new and desirable activity out- 
comes, new facilities for securing satisfaction, new powers for obtaining 
satisfaction, is through a reorganization and a revaluation of his own expe- 
rience. The individual must turn up the wick of his own lamp, clean the 
chimney, fill up the tank, and look more closely at what the light reveals. 
This means, the average individual must be stimulated to see that his own 
experience furnishes the motive, the reason, the resources, and the under- 
standing of worthwhile relationships between effort and results before he 
can be expected to do something new. In other words, he must be led by 
outside stimulus to see that his own experience can be made to show him 
new values, new methods, and the possibilities for greater returns than he has 
been accustomed to seeing. Hence, this line of thinking shows us that the 
only way in which an individual can be brought to manage or conduct his 
store, business, or sales force differently is through being stimulated to see 
that his own experience justifies, requires, or encourages him to undertake 
some new activities, or at least to make some changes in his established ways 
of doing. 

The problem of getting experienced store managers and salesmen to 
adopt new selling and store management practices then is resolved into a 
search for the most effective way for stimulating experienced, socially-minded 
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business men to see how many more ways of effective selling and managing 
they can find in the light of their own experience. 

Years of experience in developing educational programs has shown the 
staff of the Federal Board for Vocational Education that the most effective 
teaching device for experienced workers is, what I shall call here, the con- 
structive conference. These conferences are small groups, preferably never 
over twenty men, working under the general direction of a leader. The func- 
tion of this leader is not to tell the members of the group anything directly. 
He is to stimulate and direct their thinking. He does this largely by asking 
questions which arouse and direct the discussion. 

A good conference leader directs the thinking of a group by taking the 
members through the following steps: 


1. He puts questions chosen to arouse the group to state and discuss some 
difficulty they are having in their work. Indeed he often starts a meeting 
by asking the group what difficulties they are having. 

2. He encourages a general discussion of whatever difficulty the group 
wants to discuss until the group as a whole sees the more essential charac- 
teristics of the difficulty and until they can concentrate upon fundamentals 
and forget the details. 

3. He asks questions which encourage the group to offer suggestions 
as to possible effective ways for meeting the difficulty. 

4. He encourages the men to criticize and evaluate every suggestion 
offered until the group sees the particular facts or procedures which promise 
to be most effective in overcoming the difficulty. 

5. He helps the group through his questions to formulate a plan for 
using the approved procedure, encouraging criticisms of the plan, until the 
group is convinced this is the best possible general plan. 

6. He helps the group through questions to discover whatever modi- 
fications of the general plan are needed to meet the particular situations of 
those members of the group who want this help. 

7. He encourages the members of the group to tell how they propose to 
follow out the plan and what results they think they can get. Thus, the 
leader gets individuals to go on record before the gang so that they are often 
ashamed not to try the new plan. At times he may get individuals to promise 
that they will use the new plan. 

8. At subsequent meetings he gets the men to report the results of their 
experiences with the new plan. This enables the successful ones to get the 
added satisfaction which comes from showing their ability. The follow-up 
discussion enables the unsuccessful ones to get additional help, especially the 
comments of the successful ones. The leader may direct a discussion to 
formulate a new plan for the unsuccessful ones, using the experience of 
the group. 
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g. At the follow-up meeting the leader encourages discussion of the use 
of the new plan as long as the group finds this topic is interesting. When 
interest lags, the leader directs the discussion to another problem which is 
treated in the way summarized. 


A problem, in the sense used here, means any perplexing situation in 
business which members of the group want to discuss. Hence, a particular 
meeting of a conference group may be devoted to discussing ways for solv- 
ing some problem, to determining the value of some practice, to establishing 
a standard way for doing something, to correcting some unsatisfactory trade 
practice or attitude, or to pooling experiences so that all can benefit by the 
best that is being done. Whatever may be the immediate purpose of the 
discussion, the collective judgment of the group on this problem is obtained 
through a general discussion under the guidance of the leader. 

Such a conference group has been found to be a stimulation and a chal- 
lenge to everyone present. Under the guidance of the leader, experinced men 
are encouraged to tell of their problems. Other men equally experienced 
tell how they solved that problem. Others suggest a different way that might 
be used. Other men ask for more details about the methods used by those 
who have solved the problem. Everyone is privileged to ask questions, to 
bring out the difficulties of the suggested procedures, and to ask what others 
would do in his special case, and in this way to get all the information neces- 
sary. Men in these conference groups are stimulated to think constructively 
about their own experiences because of the challenge of others with similar 
experience. Men are stimulated to recall all that is pertinent in their own 
experience when they try to tell what they have done or what they would do. 
The very effort of talking stimulates many to see their experience in a 
somewhat different way. Since all the members of these groups have had the 
same kinds of business experience, the stories, incidents, discussions, evalu- 
ations the individuals contribute have much the same effect on others as 
though part of each man’s own experience. It will be seen that the men 
participating in such a conference are stimulated by their desire to get as 
much from the conference as possible and also by their pride, which urges 
them to seek the good opinion of their fellows who are present by showing 
how capable they have been or can be in handling the situations discussed. 
In other words, competition with his peers in telling about how he has han- 
dled situations and planned new ways stimulates everyone in the group to 
make his own experience contribute every idea possible. 


The critical may ask, “But do these men change their conduct; do they 
manage differently?’ The answer is, “Apparently, they do.” At any rate, 
several hundred such conference groups have been organized and success- 
fully conducted in the grocery, meat, and laundry trades. At least ten thou- 
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sand men have been reached in these conferences during the past three years. 
All the reports from men and leaders indicate that they are satisfied and 
enthusiastic over what they have learned from these conferences. In evalu- 
ating the outcome, it must be remembered that if grocerymen, meat-dealers, 
laundrymen, and others have been aroused to believe that a series of con- 
ferences will be of value in helping them increase their sales, these men are 
not likely to be satisfied with anything less than an increase in sales or in 
managing efficiency. 

These conferences are constructive in outcome because they are man- 
aged so as to build upon the united, pooled experience of all in the group 
to yield the best procedures, methods, and practices known to the members 
of the group and to the leader. The procedures used in well conducted 
conferences of this kind are akin to group thinking under conditions which 
lead the majority of those present so thoroughly to identify themselves with the 
current of thought about some particular business difficulty or new practice, 
that when the meeting is over individuals are not aware of how much they 
have contributed, or how much they have been influenced. Most of the men 
have identified themselves so thoroughly with the group conclusions as to 
believe that these conclusions are their own and to act as though the con- 
clusions had been an outcome of their own experience. In other words, these 
men leave a meeting with every requisite for putting into action the follow- 
ing day new practices in which they believe because these new practices are 
to them an outgrowth of their own experience. All that is necessary now is 
that they have some success with their first efforts to use the new practices. 
If success comes, then there can be no question about these new practices 
becoming a permanent part of their ways of doing, thinking, or managing. 


Effectiveness in Actual Working Practices 


In our experiences these conferences have been very effective in bring- 
ing about changes in the actual working practices of the men participating. 
Of course, changes in thinking and in attitudes have been more apparent. 
We have found that a group of business men, all of whom have had about 
the same experience in the same business, have been able, within the limits 
of their experience, to discover essential relationships, to produce valid ex- 
planations, to recognize sound principles, to formulate attainable standards 
and workable plans necessary for effective dealing with some particular 
situations in their own business. Of course, all of these new levels of doing 
and thinking are determined by the experience and power of the group and 
the ability of the leader. The thinking of every group of men is limited to 
levels determined by their own range of experience and attitude toward 
the complexities of business, political, and social life. Some groups reach 
higher levels and more effective plans than other groups because of the 
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wider range of experience and larger understandings of the men in the group 
and of the leader. In other words, what the individual members of these 
groups carry away is determined largely by their own capacities, which 
after all is the maximum outcome that can be expected of any type of edu- 
cational procedure. No man can be equipped with tools—ideas or practices 
—beyond his native inherent capacity to use. 

As may have been inferred, the constructive conference is not based 
upon the use of texts or of any kind of printed material. In our experience 
such material should not be used often by the members of a conference for 
it generally interferes with the process of personal planning, evaluations, 
and generalizations. Books contain the experiences of those who write 
them. After all, these printed statements are just the valuable experiences 
and opinions of some person whose experiences may or may not have been 
in line with the members of the group. Hence, these experiences along with 
the methods and practices which grow out of them should be discussed by 
a conference group and accepted or rejected just as the experience of those 
in the conference indicates. Unfortunately there is a tendency on the part 
of men not accustomed to evaluating printed material to take ideas pre- 
sented in print as having greater weight than their own experience; so after 
reading a chapter or article the members of a conference are too much in- 
clined to discuss the statements they have read rather than to use these state- 
ments for reforming, or re-evaluating their own experience. So whenever 
the outcome of a conference meeting is to be new actions based upon the 
experience of the men, the use of books and printed material interferes with 
attaining this objective. Of course, when the use of entirely new information 
is the objective of a meeting, then printed material can be read prior to the 
meeting, but the reading to be effective needs to be followed by a discussion 
about plans and procedures for putting into personal use the ideas read. 

The constructive conference is not built upon the theory that ideas larger 
than the experience of the group can be evolved. However, we have found 
that usually the most valuable significant plan or idea advanced by any one 
in the group, when its realization seems to be within the powers of the group, 
is a characteristic of the accepted plan. However, not every group may have 
in its ranks the exceptional man who thinks of the most effective plans. 
Consequently, the leader often has to be prepared to contribute through his 
questions and cases the larger ideas and general practices which have been 
successfully used elsewhere. Printed material is thus usually required for the 
use of the leader, but this material must be in a form which he can use. It 
must be constructed for use in a conference and hence the best form includes 
difficulty analyses, cases, problems, questions, with indications as to the an- 
swers which contribute most to developing an understanding of. the best 
known practices and methods. 
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IV. Factors in the Selection and Training of Leaders 


As anyone who has ever been in a conference knows, the leader deter- 
mines the nature of the meeting. We all know how difficult it is to hold a 
discussion to some one point, A man starts to discuss a certain point but 
within a minute gets on to a detour. This switch starts another man on the 
same side road so that he too is off on the detour. Indeed, it even happens 
that detour after detour follows until the group comes back on to the main 
road from which it started without having made any progress. Such expe- 
riences may have made men believe that conferences are usually not likely 
to be constructive. Of course, the responsibility for this detouring lies pri- 
marily with the leader. A capable leader when he realizes that the group is 
likely to go on a detour, does not call a halt, but tactfully interrupts that 
movement by summing up the discussion to date and starting again on the 
main road. Or less obviously he says, “Well, you know that reminds me 
of a story,” which he tells. As the laughter dies down he says, “What were 
we discussing? Oh, yes, we were saying so and so.” When these and other 
tactics of the experienced conference leaders are used, we have found that 
conferences can make constructive contributions. Hence we agree that the 
leader is the key man in the conference program. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the leader is not respon- 
sible for directly contributing information or working plans. His main 
responsibility is to help the group accomplish its purpose. The leader is 
responsible for getting the men to tell pertinent experiences, to generalize 
about these experiences, to stimulate men to talk and think, to get them 
to react to what others say, to get them to plan, to criticize, and in a word 
to be mentally active about such of their experiences as throw light upon the 
problems under discussion. The conference leader needs then to be an adept 
in handling men in groups rather than an authority on the most effective ways 
of managing certain business situations. Of course, he will be more valu- 
able if he knows much about the most effective ways for solving a business 
difficulty ; but since he is not responsible for the group reaching the best 
possible solution, he need never be looked upon by the men in the group 
as an authority, never as a teacher. As a leader he is not responsible for 
telling the group what to think, for the members are expected to do their 
own thinking based upon what they know and what has been developed 
in the conference. A good conference leader does not dictate the result of 
the thinking of the group, though he does help the group to state as exactly 
as they can their own conclusions. Finally, he does not have a program of 
his own to put over, for the group outlines its own program and sets its own 
standards of action and outlines its own working plans. Most of all he does 
not set himself up as an authority by settling disputes between members of 
the group. Indeed, he does not participate in the discussion unless started 
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by his questions, save to summarize it or redirect it. As a matter of fact, 
a good leader does not correct even misstatements made by members of 
the group. He may even permit a group to reach a conclusion which he 
believes to be entirely erroneous, but which he could not get the group to 
change despite the cases and questions he put. He knows that he can expect 
some member of the group at a later conference to question the validity of 
the conclusion agreed upon at a previous meeting and as a result precipitate 
a discussion which brings about a more rational conclusion. No better evi- 
dence of thinking can be cited than the action of a crowd in this reversing 
itself on mature reflection. 

To be effective, the constructive conference does require that the leader 
be an expert personal stimulator and director of discussion. Any man who 
is a good impartial chairman of any body of men, whether a trade union 
or a social club, has most of the equipment needed to be a good conference 
leader. The social abilities required in the two positions are almost the same, 
if it be conceded that a good chairman feels that the organization must make 
some definite progress. From your knowledge of the characteristics of a 
good chairman, you will realize a conference leader must have poise and 
self-restraint, for his emotional attitudes influence very much the spirit or 
emotional tone of the conference. He must know how to recognize conten- 
tiousness and quarrelsomeness and know how to keep both at the minimum. 


Only a man who has had experience in dealing with the kind of busi- 
ness problems being discussed in a conference usually can thoroughly under- 
stand the significance of the contributions made in the discussions. Since 
one of the chairman’s chief responsibilities is to recognize the bearing of each 
contribution to the progress of the discussion, this working knowledge is 
important. The ability to use the trade vocabulary in his cases and problems 
is a great help as it causes the members of the group to have the fellowship 
feeling essential to confidence. Further, trade experience helps a man to 
frame the cases, problems, and questions often needed in the process of 
group thinking. 

Many executives probably realize that they have seldom worked under 
a good conference leader and so may wonder where and how such leaders 
can be obtained. A man with good social abilities and working experience 
can usually be trained to become an effective conference leader for groups 
with whose work he is familiar. In the programs we have planned most 
of the leaders have been untrained, though they have always been experienced 
and successful practitioners in the occupations whose problems were under 
discussion. Most of these men, judging from the reports of thousands of 
conference members, have been at least acceptable ; many have been extremely 
successful. Recently we have begun to get trained leaders to carry out our 
programs. Many of the State Boards for Vocational Education now have 
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in their employ specialists for training conference leaders in industrial fields. 
These men have been quite successful in training conference leaders for our 
programs. Notable success in training conference leaders has been achieved 
by the State Board specialists in California, in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere. It is evident that the art of conference leading can be acquired 
and is being taught. 

In the early stages of these programs we had to help our untrained 
leaders with specially prepared instructions on conference leading in addition 
to other printed material. These materials were obtained by conferences with 
competent practitioners of the occupations for which they were outlined, as 
aids in developing interest in the program. The Federal Board has helped 
representatives of the trade associations prepare these manuals for conference 
leaders, but did not directly prepare any of them, consequently we have none 
for distribution. However, we did publish a bulletin containing some general 
suggestions for conference leaders (Bulletin No. 123—A Manual for Con- 
ference Leaders), and we have recently issued a bulletin on the Training of 
Foremen Conference Leaders (Bulletin No. 125, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C.). The Sales Manual for Laundry 
Conference Leaders prepared by the Laundryowners’ National Association 
is undoubtedly the best document of its kind so far issued. 

In this connection I want to tell about a most excellent auxiliary device 
used as a part of the conference program of the Laundryowners’ National 
Association. Each of the laundry salesmen is supplied with a manual which 
is built up as the conferences progress. At the end of each conference the 
pages for the manual containing a summary of the points made in the con- 
ference are distributed. Some of these pages are blank so that the men can 
write in what they are to do—even sentences or paragraphs of sales talks 
fitted to some special situation discussed during the conference. Some blanks 
are filled in with statements of what the men themselves expect or promise to 
do. Other pages have printed summaries of the points most valuable to the 
men. Pages of magazines and advertising reprints, pictures and other ma- 
terials necessary for a complete sales manual are supplied at appropriate 
times during the progress of the conference program. In this way the men 
build up their own manuals with all the various statements, sales talks and 
procedures written out by the man himself. Thus his manual provides a 
salesman with both a stimulus and a record. This seems to be a most valuable 
device for getting salesmen to put into action the conclusions reached at a 
conference. 

This covers most of the outstanding results of our experience which 
will be of value to the sales-training executive. I have selected for a rather 
extended discussion a few of what we call the efficiency factors in training 
salesmen, salesmanagers, and storemanagers. I have said as little as possible 
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about the machine or organization set up. We have always tried to adjust 
our programs to the prime objective—that of getting men to change their 
selling and managing practices, their conduct when in contact with their cus- 
tomers, prospects and employers. We have learned that an analysis of the 
attitudes, characteristics and motives of the men to be trained is an essential 
success factor. Further, we believe that training for experienced men is 
most productive when it stimulates these men to find in their own experience 
the reasons for trying new procedures, new lines of approach, new ways of 


demonstrating new plans, and every change of conduct necessary for more 
effective selling and managing. 
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Training Salesmen in the Studebaker 
Corporation of America 
By Davin R. Ossorne, Training Director 


E, too, made the mistake which seems to have been a common one, 

of beginning at the bottom in our sales training program, instead of 
beginning at the top. Mr. Coffin spoke of that as being the experience of 
the insurance people. Beginning at the bottom, with elaborate sales courses 
for the men on the firing line, only to find that the man in charge was not 
acquainted with, or else not in sympathy with, the program necessarily 
creates a rather difficult position for the training idea. 

In the development of the Studebaker training program, both at the 
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retail end (which was developed first) and then the training for the branch 
managers, and our own salesmen and retail sales managers, we have taken 
the attitude that no training is worth anything if it just represents someone’s 
pet hobbies. It must be taken directly from the field. We must find what 
actual difficulties are ; we must find how those conditions are actually remedied 
by somebody who delivers the goods. 

Those who have worked on such a thing, know this is a long, hard job. 
It takes about one minute to tell it and about five years to do it. But it is 
the only worth while way of getting at a training program. 

The trainer or the manager must be able to say to a salesman: “You may 
have your own ideas about this training course. You are perfectly welcome 
to them. If you have better plans, let us have them so that we can substitute 
them for those we recommend. But, unless you do have something better, 
use this standard plan—because we KNOW it works.” 

Unless the trainer or manager can demonstrate that his plan works, he 
is not in a very enviable position. 

The first time we put out a retail sales course (which was in 1925) we 
developed the idea of “planned selling.” This was the first time, so far 
as I know, that it had been applied so specifically to the automobile business. 
Some 6,000 salesmen took that course. 

We found after they had taken it, that they liked the idea of “planned 
selling” but, they asked, “How are we going to follow your plan?” 

Approving the idea of “planned selling” was one thing. Making a 
planned sale was something else again. The salesmen liked the idea abstractly, 
but it was rather difficult for them to build their own story and follow 
through. 

So our next course in 1927 carried with it a portfolio which is designed 
to help the salesman organize his sales presentation and present it in a vivid 
manner and logical order. 

This portfolio has been, I believe, the best thing we have ever yet done 
as a training aid. In this presentation we have worked on the principle 
that in order to get his story across, the salesman must first do something 
that Mr. Barnhart was talking about—that is, get a basis on which he can 
adapt himself to his prospective customer. 

In effect, we say to our salesmen, “Before you can do a really good 
selling job, you must first take your prospect’s measure for his suit of 
clothes (or whatever else he is buying) ; then you must cut a pattern from 
that measure ; and then you must follow the pattern. 

“In other words, you must find out what he needs (‘take his measure’) ; 
tell him you have what he needs (‘make the pattern’) ; and then show him 
you have what he needs—make a demonstration. A demonstration that the 
suit (or, in our case, the automobile) fits. 
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“In order to do that, you have to have a very concrete method to begin 
with. You have to have a yardstick—a standard of measurement by which 
your prospect can judge Studebaker and Erskine cars in comparison with 
any others that may be offered. 


“First get your prospect to agree to that standard—then show him how 
your cars measure up to it. 

“Of course, the whole process of showing how our cars measure up to 
the prospect’s standard of judging any car is simply a process of following 
a planned talk. It is a reminder to cover all the points which have been 
arranged in logical order and to leave no point uncovered. This leads step 
by step, to the place where all points have been covered.” 

Of course, “covering” a section of the “yardstick” and getting a com- 
mitment as each point is covered must go hand in hand if the presentation is 
really to “register.” 

Besides building our sales portfolio around a logical “yardstick” for 
buying an automobile, we suggest that salesmen carry in their minds four 
things that they are going to do on every sale. 

These four things are stated in terms of results they must look for as 
the sale proceeds. We suggested that they put all four on the back of a 
card; and that in their next twenty-five interviews, they make a conscious 
effort to do all four. 

To make it easy we printed these four things, with some cryptic dia- 
grams, on a card and attached it to our sales course. The card is shown in 
Figure 1. Then we asked the sales manager as a part of his training pro- 
gram to have his men apply those things for a period—and then to check 


up on that application, to see if the salesmen had made all four points a part 
of their working habits. 


Applying these four things involves knowing everything there is in 
our whole sales course. I might read them to you: 

“t. Locate and appeal to the prospect’s buying motives.” 

That is this matter of taking his measure and cutting the pattern. As I 
have indicated, we have provided a very specific way for doing that. 
Nobody ever bought anything unless they felt they needed it. Hence, the 
salesman’s first job is to find out the individual prospect’s “needs” as a 
basis for whatever is to follow. Then as he goes along the salesman is 
asked to keep in mind the second essential : 

2. Draw a parallel line between what your prospect needs and what you 
have—“Commit your prospect at each step.” 

That’s what selling is, isn’t it? Drawing that parallel between what 
our prospects need and what our product will do for them. 

But drawing the parallel isn’t enough. As we go along, we must get 
the prospect to agree that the line is parallel, as far as it has gone. In other 
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words, we must tie two lines together as each point in our presentation is 


covered. That’s right, isn’t it? 


As each point is made, close the sale to that extent. Of course, that is old 
stuff. It was back in 1492, I think—anyway it was the first time Sheldon 


or one of those early birds brought out a sales course—they called it “getting 
an agreement on each minor point.” 


There’s certainly nothing new in it now—but how many salesmen do 
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it? We have found few who make a point, and then make sure before they 
leave that point there is an agreement on it. Most of us are so anxious to 


gallop along in telling our own story we almost forget we have something 
to sell—until it’s too late. 


3. “See if he sizzles.” 


In writing our first course, one of the things on which all of us were 
agreed was that, instead of talking the salesman’s lungs out and the prospect’s 
arm off, it was necessary for the salesman to try to find the first opportunity 
to close the deal. 

One of our sales managers, at the time we were discussing this, told us 


how he got the idea across to his men. He used to live on a farm down 
in Ohio. i i eT 


He said: “My mother did the ironing when I was a boy. She would 
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pick up an iron once in a while, touch a wet finger to it—then put it back 
on the fire and wait a while; maybe she’d feel it several times—then back 
on the fire each time. After a while when she felt of it, it sizzled. Then 
she took it off the fire and did the ironing. 

“We follow the same plan in selling. We pick the prospect off the 
stove every once in a while, and see if he sizzles. If he sizzles, take him 
off and close him; if he doesn’t, put him back on the fire.” 

I was an easy victim of this technique when I was recently sold a radio. 
The salesman had followed out identically the same plan we suggest on his 
yardstick—playing up something that appealed to me, and something that 
appealed to my wife. To her, it was “tone,” etc.; to me, it was “distance” 
and “power.” He covered these two points and left us to try it out the 
first evening. He came around the second evening. 

As he started to leave he said; “Mr. Osborne, you are going to get a 
lot of pleasure out of that set, aren’t you?” 

I “sizzled”, and I said: “It looks that way.” 

“Suppose, then, we just scribble a little order,” he suggested—and I 
couldn’t see any reason why not. 

He took his over-coat off and wrote the order. 

I have found out since that other radio people have something else to 
sell other than “power” and “tone.” I found that “selectivity”, for example, 
might be included in the yardstick. We were going to have one set sent 
out each week for four or five weeks and get music free for a month—but 
the first man that came in, sold us one, simply because he took advantage 
of the first opportunity to close. 

4. Try your best to “make a hole in one.” 

That is the way champions are made—trying your best to make a hole in 
one. We got that idea of a “hole-in-one” from an interview with Bobby Jones 
in the Chicago Tribune. The reporter asked him how he “got that way,” and 
he replied, “By trying to make every hole a hole in one.” 

We try to get salesmen to adopt that same attitude on each sale—trying 
to close on the current interview instead of saying, “I’m going to get a ‘contact‘ 
this time; he next time I am going to get a litle further ; and sometime I may 
get an order—in the dim and distant future.” 

“T’ll think it over for the present,” says the prospect to such a salesman. 
And then what does he do? He goes home, reads the paper, listens to the 
radio, spanks the children. At the office next day he helps the chief clerk de- 
cide where to move the files and a flock of other things. Two days later the 
salesman comes in and says: “Mr. Prospect, have you been thinking things 
over?” Qh yes, he has—and he has a lot of reasons why he should not buy. 
Hence, the necessity for the salesman to make a definite effort to make a 
“hole-in-one,” instead of being satisfied with call-backs. 
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Now, of course, we all know that we can’t get human beings to alter 
their working habits over night. Handling salesmen is a job for plenty of 
patience. Getting across a program of better selling takes a considerable 
period of time, but gradually proves that it works. 

I heard Mr. Grant, Vice President of Chevrolet, say at a meeting at 
Chicago, in commenting on the three-minute sales talk to which Mr. Batcheller 
has referred, “Don’t think we expect every salesman to use that three-minute 
sales talk every time. As a matter of fact, three minutes of intelligence is too 
much to expect of anybody a hundred per cent of the time. But we can get 
a salesman to use a quarter of a minute of orderly selling on most sales— 
and once in a while he will bring in the whole three minutes.” 

Everyone who has had any opportunity to share the sales training prob- 
lems of a manufacturer—particularly in those cases where the manufacturer 
has no direct control over the retail salesman’s contact with the public—knows 
that if he has any virtues at all, patience must be one of them. But he also 
knows that, if he will give enough attention to training his own men to train 
dealers to train their retail salesmen, he can make definite and constant prog- 
ress in raising the average of sales throughout his entire dealer organization. 

If this is to be done, the training plan must be so simple that even though 
a salesman may be rotten he can understand and apply at least a part of the 
plan. The salesman who is a little better can thus be made still better, and 
the salesman who is pretty good soon becomes a star. We probably never will 
be able to do without the “rotten” man or the “pretty-good” man. There are 
not enough stars to go around—but we can raise the average. 

In the Studebaker organization—and I believe many do the same thing— 

we take the attitude that this matter of training is not a fit field for the so- 
called “inspirational speaker”—certainly not for the ubiquitous “psychological 
expert.” 
I believe most of us agree that there has been too much confusion be- 
tween authentic sales training and the “pep talker.” Those inspirational 
guys have been as responsible for as many of my own personal heartaches 
as anybody else. How often he has made my hair (such as it is) stand on 
end and made me want to earn a million dollars—and then refused to tell me 
how! The reaction has invariably left me in a gloom of discouragement— 
with plenty of diagnosis, but no prescription. 

Following, “‘on purpose,” the effective methods which we may previously 
have used by accident! Learning how to do it! Isn’t there plenty of “in- 
spiration” in that? Certainly the Studebaker Corporation has found that it 
not only increases sales, but also cuts down turnover of sales forces, and does 
a number of other things that are worth while. 

Another thing that was brought up here a while ago was the sales man- 
ager’s job of duplicating his skill in his sales force. One thing which we have 
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in mind in our training program is raising up a new race of sales managers as 
time goes on. The present-day sales manager (I am not speaking only of 
the automobile business now, but generally) is usually a man who himself 
is a good salesman. But he is one of those gentlemen who has gotten his skill 
in an empirical way—from his own experience, alone. He can sell—and do 
it well—but he doesn’t know how he does it. He probably has a well planned 
sales talk, but doesn’t realize it—and for that reason he has difficulty in get- 
ting it across to somebody else. It seems easy to him, and it is natural that 
he should lose his patience with the man who can’t do as well. 

We have found already that the retail salesmen raised on “planned sell- 
ing” from the beginning are very likely to develop earlier as sales managers— 
and to make very much better sales managers, because they are confident of 
their ability to show new men how, where the conventional sales manager has 
often depended on “bawling ’em out.” 

As to training on the job, I believe the reason most sales managers don’t 
do more of it is that they don’t want to take a chance of falling down in front 
of their men. Incidentally I disagree with somebody who said he didn’t 
believe it was good business to have the sales manager fall down in front of 
a salesman. I believe it is more encouraging to a salesman than otherwise 
to see his boss get turned down. The salesman knows the boss can sell— 
because he has seen him sell, as well as fail. 

Thus, the new salesman sees the law of averages in operation, and is 
encouraged to keep going, even though he himself meets the inevitable set- 
backs. Certainly the fact that the boss muffs them occasionally doesn’t 
lessen the value of a sales training program, nor does it lessen the responsibility 
for training on the job. Isn’t it true that the reason most bosses are scared 
to do that is because they haven’t a basis of showing how? 

We take the attitude that Chevrolet does in believing that you can’t put 
into a person’s mind (either a salesman’s or a prospect’s) a lot of things at 
one time. 

Hence, it has been our experience that a training plan gets best results 
if it starts by giving salesmen only a few simple things that they can use 
immediately. This adds to their confidence in the plan as a whole, and makes 
the salesmen more receptive later. 

Our plan has been likened sometimes to the old story of the village idiot 
and the cow. You will remember that a cow owned by one of the villagers 
got lost and wandered away from home. Nobody was able to find the cow 
until finally the village idiot came in leading the old girl. “How in the devil, 
did you, the village idiot, find the cow?” asked the neighbors. 

“Well,” answered the idiot, “it was this way. I just imagined what I 
would do if I were a cow with no place to go. I went there and there she was.” 

That is the whole proposition of selling, isn’t it? To use your imagina- 
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tion—to put yourself in the other fellow’s place—to analyze whatever motives 
he may have for doing what he is going to do—and then to make a plan based 
on those motives, and put that plan into action—in a word, to think to your- 
self, “What I would do, if I had this prospect’s income and family and social 
standing and his business needs—and were going to spend my good money.” 
It is a question of getting at our prospect’s motives for buying our type of 
merchandise—and then showing him how our brand fits his needs. This 
seems to be taken as a matter of course in the insurance business. Certainly 
nobody ever sold me any insurance that didn’t know how big a family I had. 
He came in and showed me how to keep my children in school—how to make 
sure that I could do what I wanted to do for those children. He “cut a pat- 
tern” to fit me—not a general, hand-me-dtwn pattern to fit anybody. 

Of course, we know that in the automobile business every salesman can’t 
be a research man. Obviously, therefore, we try to make it possible for the 
salesman to do the necessary sizing up of each prospect without having to 
look up the “Directory of Directors,” and a few other books to find out how 
much money the prospect has, how many in his family, etc. The salesman must 
find all that out on the ground—in the course of the first ten or fifteen minutes 
—by the way he introduces his story. We believe this is best planned along 
the lines Mr. Meek mentioned, that is, making facts “march,” in an orderly 
parade. 

That’s what a sale has to do. It has to have a logical line of march, 
however, before it is going to move right. In order to prevent its getting 
confused in the traffic it has to have a route laid out that passes all the strategic 
points. 

All of us have had the experience in our early selling efforts of being 
thrown off the line of march by even the mildest of objections and interrup- 
tions—and getting all stirred up so we didn’t know where we were going 
from there. To the man who has a planned story, however, all that is just 
part of the scenery. Knowing where we’re going—and knowing how to get 
there—saves us from getting rattled. 

There is another way in which a planned story helps the salesman’s morale. 

We all, perhaps, have been subjected to the ordeal of walking by a 
prospect’s door, and saying: “Dah-gonnit! I have to go in and see that 
bird.” Finally we realized that we couldn’t make a living that way, so went 
in. We can remember hearing the stenographer saying, “He’s just steppd 
out for lunch.” “Thank God!” we whispered to ourselves in great relief— 
and walked out. 

If you were a green salesman again, what would you give for a simple 
plan by means of which you knew most (not all, of course) people could be 
interested—a basis on which you could appeal to their interests and be con- 
fident of getting on the average, a welcome in the place of a rebuff? 
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Of course, you would still get the door slammed in your face a good many 
times. But it would be a very considerable addition to your courage and to 
your willingness to go ahead and make contacts, if you had the advantages 
of the training which the various plans discussed here today would give you. 

We train Studebaker factory salesmen in retail selling in order that they 
may demonstrate better methods to our dealers and their salesmen. 

Talking in technical terms accounts for a lot of selling failures in every 
industry. In the automobile industry it is probably worse than anywhere else. 
Salesmen seem to have an irresistible hankering to talk about the connecting 
rods, the crank-shaft, the bearings, the design of the motor, etc. 

I was trying to get across that idea of making a clear-cut picture in the 
prospect’s mind to a bunch of our German, Spanish, French, Czecho- 
Slovakian and assorted dealers whom we had visiting at the factory a short 
time ago. I had the job of telling an abstract story to this Tower of Babel 
audience—and me tongue-tied from birth! 

In order to get across the idea of “planned selling” we first had made a 
picture of one of our cars, making a large print that was as clear-cut a photo- 
graph as we could make. Then, taking the same photographic plate, we made 
another enlargement—but shook the camera, put it out of focus and did a lot 
of other things to make it blur—resulting in just a gray, shapeless cloud. 

On a board that accompanied the blur we had lettered in several lan- 
guages, “This is the impression the average salesman makes, because he 
doesn’t talk in terms of the prospect’s interest—he talks in terms of mechanics 
and makes this blurred impression of what it is all about.” 

On the board that went with the clear-cut photograph we wrote, “This 
is the impression made when the salesman makes clear to his prospect what 
a Studebaker will do for him.” 

Mr. Barnhart mentioned the salesman who came into his office and not 
having anything special to do, he (Mr. Barnhard) let him talk. 

I know a man in New York, a big enough salesman to be called a “nego- 
tiator’—apparently that is a much higher type. He has a plan he has been 
using for years. When he gets one of those birds—one of those “wooden- 
Indian” buyers who has nothing else to do—who merely nods his head and 
says, “Yes”... . “Yes, 1 know”. . . . “Yes this, that or the other thing” 
....“Isee”... . this negotiator salesman sums up very quickly and then 
says: “Then, this being so—and I see we agree it is so—this is just what you 
want, isn’t it?” 

In other words, when they “yes” him he goes right after the order. They 
—wake up—every time. They at least say why they won’t buy—or bring 
out something that is in their minds—and put the salesman on the right track 
again. 

Mr. Coffin, in referring to a sales prospector, indicated that in every line 
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of business we all agree the biggest loss is in the sales we don’t close, The 
number of calls made on people who won’t or can’t buy. 

We have been trying to be of some assistance to our dealers’ salesmen in 
separating these “china eggs” from the fertile ones. If there just is no pos- 
sibility of his buying, it pays to first find out whether the prospect knows 
anybody else who is going to buy—and then to drop him and pick up another. 

One of the most productive things a salesman can do is to be sure that 
each prospect—or suspect—can and should buy our product, before calling 
back, and calling back, and CALLING BACK—only to find out that he has 
not the money—nor the intention to buy. 

We find that in our line of cars—which covers considerable variety of 
models—everywhere from $860.00 to $2,575.00—it is important to get a pros- 
pect classified pretty quickly as to what he can afford to buy. The peculiar 
part of it is that, apparently, if you start with the higher priced car, you have 
more trouble bringing him down, than if you start with the lower priced one 
and go up. 

Most of us have those “champagne tastes and beer incomes” that they 
used to talk about—and are just foolish enough to refuse to admit to any- 
body that we haven’t the money to buy whatever we want. So we tell the 
salesman there is nothing the matter with his “champagne” but go out and 
buy our “beer” of somebody else rather than tell him we haven’t the money to 
buy his more expensive product. 

As I understand it, from the limited knowledge I have of psychology, 
“rationalizing” is just kidding yourself that the things you want to do are 
the things you should do—or that the things you don’t want to do are the 
things you should not do. It is very salving to the conscience, if we are sales- 
men, to feel that we simply must do that desk work, when the cold fact is that 
we merely yearn to sit down and rest our legs—and we know very well that 
we should be out contacting with people. We know that we never sell any- 
thing at the desk, but all of us have trouble convincing our legs of that fact. 


Why is it that salesmen waste so much time—no matter whether they 
are working on commission or on salary? Take, for contrast, a man in a 
factory. He will usually work from whistle-blow to whistle-blow, and never 
worry about it—work at the bench and do a good job. 

I don’t believe that is entirely because he is under the eyes of a foreman 
all the time—while we can’t very well be under the eyes of foreman on a sell- 
ing job. 

It seems to me one trouble is that most of us begin this selling job with 
the idea that we are asking people to do us a “favor.” We have a holy horror 
of bucking the resistance of other people’s minds, anyway—and it goes double 
when our conception of a salesman’s job is—consciously or unconsciously— 
that we are trying to get our prospects to agree to part with their money just 
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for us. If we keep that idea of “just for us” in our minds, we will never get 
anywhere, Unless we sincerely get the “for you” attitude, we will continue to 
make it hard for ourselves. 

The chief remedy, therefore, is simply a question of finding first what the 
prospect himself wants—what he needs—what is best for him to buy—and 
then selling from that basis. 

Mr. Meek referred to the good old “drill” method of training salesmen. 
I was under the impression the “good old drill method” was being placed 
more or less in the discard in favor of the method of drawing out and crys- 
talizing the individual’s experiences. 

As I remember it from the prep school days, “education” is drawing out 
a man’s qualities—getting him to thinking for himself; while “instruction” 
is drilling in the teacher’s deas. 

Isn’t the “education” idea (under another name to make it more palatable 
to adults) the right principle to use in training salesmen? Isn’t it more a mat- 
ter of “conference” with the men—the leader, for the most part, merely guid- 
ing the direction of the discussion and summing up the results to bring out 
the right point of view—helping the training groups to work out solutions for 
themselves, rather than merely telling them something. At least in our busi- 
ness we find that this method works better. 

We have found that, in illustrating this principle of appealing to the pros- 
pect’s “buying motives”, the use of advertisements from national magazines 
and elsewhere, helps drive the point home, In showing such advertisements 
to the salesmen and having them submit examples from current publications, 
we call attention to the fact that these pages cost the man who buys them 
from eight to twelve thousand dollars for each shot—and that therefore he is 
pretty likely to be quite careful as to what he says in that space. Unless it is 
good selling—or we at least think it is—we don’t spend $10,000 or so in this 
way. 

Of course, there are plenty of instances to choose from in the magazines 
of today. I remember an advertisement of the Phoenix Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for example. Most life insurance advertisements slide right out from 
under my eyes without registering at all. Like the chorus girl, who “had a 
book,” I’ve got life insurance. The heading of this Phoenix advertisement, 
however, promises: “A vacation that lasts the rest of your life”’—and I al- 
most bought another policy. That’s something I want! That’s-something 
that appeals to the “buying motive” of laziness—which most of us who guard 
at all against rationalizing can find in our make-up. 

Somebody has said that appealing to a prospect’s “buying motives” is 
like getting a reflex action by a tap on the knee. Touch the nerve below the 
knee cap and you get a kick—touch a “buying motive” and you make a sale. 

Our job in sales training is to get salesmen to thinking about this— 
consciously watching for opportunities to touch a motive. Show them that, 
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whether they do it consciously or unconsciously, the only way they are going 
to get action in selling is by touching “buying motives”—the reasons why a 
prospect should buy. Of course, he may buy without this, but in this case 
nobody has sold him anything—he has bought. 

Much of our present training activities are devoted to our own factory 
salemen. Part of this training consists of getting them thoroughly acquainted 
with, and in sympathy with the retail training plan—by their own personal 
use of the methods recommended to retail salesmen. But the factory sales- 
man’s training extends far beyond this—it extends to every part of his own 
job of securing and developing dealers. 

In the first place, Studebaker wholesale men have to help a dealer with 
his sales management problems—recruiting, training and directing salesmen— 
moving Studebaker and Erskine cars. 

In the second place, they have to help him make money from selling our 
cars—which is largely a matter of expense control, through adequate ac- 
counting. 

In the third place, our men have to help dealers in the control of their 
used car inventories and building up confidence in themselves as used car 
merchants. 

Then when they have helped him with all these things, the factory sales- 
man must help his dealers with everything that has to do with holding business 
and getting repeat orders. This is largely a question of good management in 
the service department. 

After all subjects covering their relations with our present dealer organ- 
ization have been covered, we take up with the wholesale men the presentation 
of our franchise to new dealers in a logical way. We approach this from 
much the same point of view as the training of retail salesmen. 

As I have mentioned, we are trying to keep our whole training plan very 
simple. It has to be kept simple, if we expect all the things we cover—in con- 
nection with training retail salesmen, for example—to find their way to the 
retail salesman, himself. 

Incidentally, the Studebaker retail training course is devised in such a 
way that it can be used as a means of interesting and employing retail sales- 
men. It begins with a story about “our mutual interests” salesman, dealer 
and factory; it reminds the new man that it is a hard job he is coming into, 
but that it can be licked—and here is one way of licking it. 

In other words, we make no claim that any training we can give him will 
make his job easier. 

What we do claim is that consciously acquiring the habit of doing the 
right thing on purpose, rather than working hit-or-miss, will help any sales- 
man more and more to repeat his successes—and to avoid repeating his fail- 
ures—and that, while not lessening the hard work, it will make that hard work 
more productive. 
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